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.Though instructional development models stress' the ' 
.formatfiva evaluation, techniques for 'che formal 
vi^eo tape programs remain primitive. , The" attention, ' . 
^adoption levels -athieved can be assesse.d by use of the 
luation 'instrufflents: ' (1) expert appraisal of script ; (2) 
ionnaires;. (3)" story board; (4) content?^an^lysis ; * (5) y^ 
6) dbservation---personal or video; (7)' eye movement; (B) 
dio--video; (9) real-time program' ana;Lyzer; (1Q) eye 



•distractor ;, and (12) multiple .screen. This - m6nog3;aph 
ief overview of each of these instruments vand discuss 
formative ^evaluations (EMH) * > ' . - 
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In 1970 the Australian Pederal Government, through its Department of ' 
Immigration, initiated an instructional television (ITV) p-roject for migrant 
education and integration. Over a period^ of 25 years the" Department had 
developed the Situational Method to 'teach migrants of fifty different national- 
aties. • During a two year period, 80 one hour television programs of ""Ypu 
.Say Tlie Word". were developed, produoed-, and transmitted on the commercial 
WIN-TV network. . The budget for the first year was $123,000. rising to^ $188,000 " . 
in 1973, and $800,000 in 1976. A major increase in budget was sought for the 
second year to allow for experimentation and evalOafion, but this wqs' declined 
Programs were transmitted ^at 9:00 a.m. on Satufday,r 11 : 00 a.m. -Wednesday, • plus* a 
15-mihut9 segment each morning at 9:00 a.m. ..Currently they are -on 12 commerci-al' 
•networks. -Hie series is aimed to teach-Tni^rants Erglish, to tell them about 
their new homeland, ai?d to give Aus^lians ah appreciation of the new 'settlers. " 
There have been surveys of the size and composition of the audience that have" 
„produced^favQrablcr results. The viewing, audience, according to the first 
surveys-, included 11 , 000- migrant women who had been untouched for "^25 ye^ars by • 
any other of 'the Depaxtment's education progra'ms. Further, 19.6% of the total • 
target audience watched the program.- This is phenomenal success in education ^ 
and television terms. Currently the program stores in the commercial ratings. 
However, evaluation has«yet to be' done on the. content, talk back 'technique, ' 
production pace, style, and the English as a Second Language' progression. Feed- • 
back IS the basis^^^or gn improving ITV. The enormous initial effort to master • « 
the ^techniques an^ technology of the new medjum usually leaves little time for 
systematic formative evaluation. This lac\ -of feedback' is tyagic. Constant " 
evaluation plus continual pretesting of ongoing 'experimental productions are 
the very life-blood of successful TV. • • . , ■ - ' 

• It was to seek some definitive- answers'to iTV evaluation thaf I came to .• • 
The Division of Instructional Sysfems '^echnolog'y at .Indiana, University^ »There, " - - 
with iT^ the Center for Innovation in ^Teaching the- Handicapped working' as video 
coordinator and currently as project -director, I have had a chance to explore ' • 
the possibilities and recognize the limitations of fo.rmajive evaluation in ITV. . 



"The past^/two decades^ have witnessed dramatic^ progress in video technology. 
Today, small units may ,be equipped with TV .prpduqtion facilities' for $50,000.;^ . 
Oniy "a decade ago the cosfwas $250, 000^ -Thlr, same 'period has seeir a' - - 
development ik\ instructional development theory ' as- It relates to 'the production 
of mediated instructional materials. As/a»/Consequence the potential of TV 
for instruc4:ion is now^ within -fehe reach, of vast new areas from hus-in'esSr, tp \ 
industry, to insurance, \o r*peciai /education, th^re is, in fact, almost no,^ 
limit. Yet* this magnifies a ptoblem. ^ ' ' / * 

All instructional' development ^models str*ess formative evaluation as es-' 
sential, A^et the instruments of formative, evaluation in instructional W re- 
main as" crude as a 1914. byplane in an age where soiThi>sticated techn£)logy 
transmits live TV pictures from Venus. This lack of efficient formative \ 
evaluation instruments to implement the iiistructviorial development theojy p-re-^ * 
sei s a major hurdle in ITV. *Some Inst itlitions , ,such ^s ^thc' Childrens ' Tele- • 
V. ^jn Workshop, the Agency for "Instructional Television, and the Center fdr 
Ifinovation in Teaching the Handicapped (CITH) , have' refined particular instru- 
'ments for thei'r own use, but the direct^ applicability to other TV projects' 
generallx poses. difficulties in adaptation to new content areas, different* 
target populations, ancl new program formats. . • • 

• At crni the instrHi^f ionat development process, using the 4-D model 
(Thidgarajan, Semmel, S Semmel, 1974), i«s, being applied to the design, develop- 
ment^ and *prodi5ction of two federally funded projects. The f i rst ,>v'»Choose a 
Curriculum Package," is ,a video- module/witlun the '*Tips'far Teachers^ series 
(1975) of p^^eservice and^4nserviGe' training far special education .teachers. 
Tlve sc'cond is a .series of /video workshops in the Literacy Instructor Training 
Via TV s(LIT-Ty)' Project,^1976-)' to t'rain adult basic education teachefs and 
paraprofessio.ial tutors in tasic literacy methods, who in turn. will teach 
adults who function -at^^the- lowest literacy level t5 read. 

Since these video programs are products of -the instructional d^evelopment 
process they are assumed to have been, through the formative evaluation cycle k 
on numerous' occasion's to guay.antae a high level of .effectiveness . 'Hbwever, as 
noted'above, the formative evaluation instruments cannot yet guarantee any 
certaanty that* tHey are returning the Critical information necessary "(^o.make 
decisions to reproduce eleirtdnts- of the pH^gram-. WhilQ^.the acadejnic and 
theor<?tical writirig^s of suah .p*'eople-as Komoski, Scriven, Weiss, and Whpl-ey ^re 
necessary and va^luable, there, i^emaina a y^^st gap, between their theorizing and 
the actual application to TV programs. T4ie psychdlo-gical process 'in education 
is complex and difficult*tb categdrize even within a single^ teacher-pupil , - - ' 
' interac^t ion. Research related to the i-ntefaction of a learner and mediated 
package is equally difficult, but televi'kion has certain demands and limitations, 
that makes its evaluation .even more unusual and complex* For example: , 

A* In television, each frame contains an- almost infinite -number of^messages 
with movement, audio, music, faci;al expre-ssions , laugh tra'ck, color tones, .ancf 
so qn. These change to. new combinations with such rapidity that -the variables 
are'nearly impossible to identify , and control. Consequently, the external 
validity of research findings have limited valu/?, and efforts to develop^'a 
science of insti^uctional TV have met with o.nly I'im'ited success.- 



B. ^ Adil]ts and childrett are exposed to the coinmercial ^TV networks' sophis- 
ticated production, visual pace, entertainn\ent expectations, and abili'ty to 
stir Jeeji/emoMons.^^ ta harsh evaluatory judgments 

an? comparisons-, wi tJi ITX programs. ' Manyf factors such as the Seeking^to cause 
cognitive groy^th or attitudinal change and* a r.elatively smal 1 prpduction* bud- 
get,, all to,o 'often ihake ITV progams appear to. fall far stiorti of commercial 
televixSion product ions . These features require* some form o& multivariate 
instrument, which has led to' the design of $peci,a.lized evaluation rtethods^ 

\], ITV is not produped for entertainment alone and shdlild nat be evaluated 
for the^'mere retention of 'program' content . ' ITV evaluation must also account 
'for : • * ' ' - 

1. Attention-- Is thq viewer prepared to sit and watch *the program? 

2. Att:iJ:/ide--IS' the viewer stimulated to positively a;:cep^ the , program • 
suggestions and favt^rably modify his/her attitude? ' . * 

3. Adoption--ts the viewer who. watches an instructional televa^ion 

• . program left* with thp resolve that would predict an "expected " ^ , " ^ 
,adoptibn of the progr^im^s .recommendations?* ' ' » 

This presentation outlines^the vojrious formative eValuatiou' ^instruments * 
that were considered for use wi-^h these two CITH projects/ These evaluation 
instruments are: ' • . ^ ,» x ^ . 

1. F.xpert appraisal of script - 7. , liye movement 

2. Speciarl questionnaires 8. Demand*for audio-video. ^ • 

y>.' Story board ' ■ - oO. l^eal time pfogram analyzer ' 

/ 4. Content analysis^ ^ 10. Eyje contact • ^ <= 

5. 'Stop frai>ic/ • ' ^ • ' 11. Distractor " ' ^ ' 

6, Observ3.t;on - personal or video 12. ^Multiple screen " . * , 

1 . Expert Appraisal of Script _ ^ ^ » ^ 

The assessment, of a script^s program content by thq medi-a experts is- normal 
within ^he instructional development process: Itowever, television experience 
has shown that such apprai,saL shoulji only, be done once, as experts tend 'to be-* 
come hypercritical and tend to polish, aild, andj make reservations* Such experts 
ideally sliould have some prof essiotiaL familitirity witlTT^e televis^ion ine^ia. 
Niceties of refinement may be weil accepted- in a print or ev*cn ap audio format, 
but telwisi-on has limitations in the 'vokime -df narrative that can be used. When 
the narration continues, to exceed 80 words per minute, .the program tends to 
become a traditional ITV talk show, \niven audience sophistication,* this style 
of production required a high degree of motivation to retain the attention and . 
interest of th'e viewer. , t ^ 

2 . Special Qu cs t i o nna i res ^ , 

Questionnaires are a rather highly ^sophisticated form o*f communication. 
Prcr- and posttests are normal in educational experiments and are widely u'^ed 
in television with a combination of (a) the O,sgood semantic differential,, * 
(bl the Likert attitudinal scale, (c) Scrivcn'^s goal fr6e ev^aiua^tion, (d) a ' 
selection from psychological tests, and (e) demographic data .y. Questionnaires 
can be especia>riy- designed for Ibwe^r socioeconomic status CSI^o^v groups, and 
young children. For example, srtiiling faces and frowning faces xan be u.sed as r 



• -■ •. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

a ?wo-poir\t scale« With simple quest-ions this nonverbal style of questionnaire 
is useful. However , for . these lower SES g^roups, behavia^i^al measures a,re far^ 
better than thosq. meeting a verbal or visual '1 it'erafy form., " 

3.. Story. Board ;> • • ** . * * ^ 

The assumption behiixl story board evaluation is that* the mind can make 'a 
television story ouJt of a' scries of 'still pict-ufes or drawings by putting 
motion in between. With sophisticated audiences 'a' considerable degree of in-' 
sight can bq obtained at this forma tj.ve evaluation leycl with this technique. y 
The 'story board ii^strument" is set-up by taking the inajoT action scenes from 
the script and writing narrative beneath each picture. Thus, the story , board 
appears like^a comic strip. Television production is so expensive that it is 
worth this minimal .effort to*fisk certain kinds- pf^ questions by running a story 
board test. This- is one of -the least expensive forms of for-mative' research. 
A greater degree of simujation to television can come by a professional pro-*^ 
ducing the audio track ahd video taping the^stWls so that the viewer listens 
to the' iHUjdi'o and sees the pictures on the televisio.n s^creen. This can then be 
tested on a 5*aniplc of the tar'^et populations-using a TV monitor.. Using this^ 
technique^tkp visu'als in the. story board can be oxperi entally manipulated and 
^changed to sfev-e'i'al , versions for a low dollar expenditure. • . ' 

4 . . 'Content Analysip ^ . . ' • : 

This method is a straightforward content analysis of\the audio and the. - 
video, tratrk to see whether eacl* element is compatible and supports .the other; 
to sec. if the'visutlls are illustrating whit- the audio is saying, or if one 
segment of the program, is inconsistent -wi th another . Within in-st^ruc t ional 
television^ visuals often do littTe to enhance the message. ^ Radio or audio • 
cass^ette "could accomplish the instruct ionah* task equall^^well or better than 
poorly visualized and inconsistently scripted television programs. 

5 . Stop Frame' ^ * " ■» . * ' 

This techniciue is xiseful to chccK the comprehension of the viewer.^ The 
* television'show can be' played to a certain poinj: and then stopped so that' the 
•image' is frozen on the monitor as on a blackboard. The subject caii then be 
.asked to answer the 'question andj If necessary, phys ical 1^ go to the screen and 
point it out. This research 'can avOid the post-viewing analysis of comprehen- 
sion and give indications in actual i^e^il. I^ime of curriculum compr(3*iensibn. For 
example, if three minutes into a program there is a segment dealing with a 
particular concept, then thi rteen' minutes 1 ater on a further segment concerned 
.^itli the same concept, the program could be stopped at the foi^mer and the latter 
to produce a pre?test~posttest within" the single program." This avoids having to 
show the entire program" and then rely on memory to -dis^criminate a pre- and * 
po^ttest analysis. This' m'-ethod can reveal pre^cisely when actual ^learning takes 
'^plac^C during the program and, in turn, give the producfir arid'' script writer far. 
Hgreate"r control in programming. 

6. Qbservation * , i . ' • ^ 

There is a lot of common sense observation to be used in forlBaxiVe evalua- 
*t;ion of , television, the actival watching of tvxpressions on faces, movement, 
interaction with others viewing the -same program, is a -simple but insightful ' 

* * ' ' » • ■#/■'■ 

• 'i 

. . * ' )^ \ • 

. - * . ■ O 



^form of formu^tive research. An 'exan^le o^ such observation, ' of watcfting child- 
ren in a small gr^)up setting to Vjoe to whatv t^xtont they mimicked or modeled, 
arose in Sesame Streets The* b Tack actor, James Earl Jones, ^recited the A B C's. 
with a ferocious look. I:ach le*tter was dramatically pronounced under simulated 

•emofional stress. After a brief exposure period, /a .pattern was established. . 
First, the children modeled the actor Q,nd repeated the alphabet after him; 
second, the chil-dren ^6cited t-he alphabet simul'ta^eously 't^ith the actor; and 
third, the viewers anticipated him and used the television viSual as a cue td 
jump ah^ad. of thq actor with thfe alphabet letters. This- unintcndecl effect 
of the producer wasXa good example "tof fe^'dback from' this most simple of -allsi 
formative evaluation techniques. A further refinement of th5s method 'is to 

^set-up an instrument to assess, over an extended period,* the degree "^that a 
group o.£ 'people pay attention to the TV screen. This may be done by setting 
a .mirror 'Behind the viewers that reflects the TV screen. A'liSmm camera can- 
be placed in an upper corner to take still pipture.s^each two, seconds,'^nd thus . 
eaptur^ a record of who is viewing the screenr The- film, i-s then analyzed, 
through'the spfecial 'athletic- proj ector with a slow and stop franle-. ThisV 
met'hod ogives a good indication of the atteiUion held by the TV program as to • 
how much the unobtrusive measure should t^e reinforced" so that viewers are made 
aware that* they are being o"l)served, • 

7. liye*^ Movemen t ' > . . • . \ ^ 

Traditional u^age in captioned and foreign films has the print noT:mally 
placed in the lower . center part of the screen. However, an. instrument- wifh a 
beam pinpoint of light hitX) the ^c of the viewer is reflected onto the s^creen. . 
This beam plus* screen is photogi^med, aijcl when played back, the -beam_of 1 ight 
indicates exact ly*where the eye' is focus.ed. Results have revealed that the ' 
eye is not always* on the print, but more often on* the face, and that the 
center lower portion of the screen is not a good place to attract attention. 
Further studies regarding the placement offprint and the eye movement among 
poor, medium, and good readers led to the followng conclusions: "(a) womis - 
.appearing out of the mouth using, a profile are the most effective, (b) poor' 

^- readers* struggle ^ith words and fail to read them'and thus, can give the pro- 
ducer a guide as to^ how long words -sliould. be left on the screen, (c) tlicre 'is 
a need to induce«left to right reading as.ill iterate students viewed haphaz'^dly 

••and do not naturally follow tbe ^English convention of reading iDft to right, 
and (d) th.ere is a certain length ^of time visual matoriaT should bt? left on the 
screen for' optimum viewing. ' . ' * ^ 

8. Demand for Au dio- Video Stimulus Hc^ponse • , 

*. ' This instrument grew out of the school of behavioral ps'ychology wh^re action 
that is rewarded tends to be repeated.. The logic behind the expcri^hents were the 
the tests with pigeons trained to press bars in re^turn for reward pellets. This 
is applied to people -in television' research. The audio track is permanent, but 
to maintain the visual ima^e the viewer had , to continually press a button. Thus^ 
if the* -reward for the effort was not satisfactory, the tendency was t;o not press 
the button and leave thp screen blank. On the pther hand, if the viewer was 
interested^pr foujui the visual information rewai*ding enough to make the respojise 
• worthwhile,- the button was continually pressed. The device can^make 'both ^udio 
and video availabfe only with effort. ' , - * 



9- Program /^alyze r • '* ' ' 1 / * 

tiL '^''^ 'fu""" to obtain feedback and viewer judgments in reil 

CtV monitor n'-"'"-'' ^^'^^^'^^ ^^^^ are pS o'top f 

Z^i^z../^ •-rr;o\it^Tt^i:g^L\i:':.^,\.^: paper^.itb ^nsecStive ■ 

k fif' n'T"vr''^'°™''^''°" ^'^^^ P^^^^'-^-" -^l>^-- reveal . Th>et on , 

overgene;ai?°e' F^r e'xi"? " f^"'-"" '''''' ^^'''^ important no "o 

ovargeneraii.e. For examp.le, the viewer is not being asked "Would vnn'aiv,^ 
up th.s program to 'watch "Upstairs Downstairs-'v Tm! ^-J"^^^' /^""l^ give - 
mo-st Viicnifinnf f-^.-tr^r- Ij uownstairs . ihis -is critical because the • . 

^ 1 1 c,int ractor in the success or f-iiiin-n r^f i-^i,^,,- •' . 

progiam and the dips and peaks give indications of programs' strcneths 
weaknesses^whi.h rec^yif-e reproduction or addl t ionai'adjunc't matorlaf ' . 



-10. Eye Contact 



cMssrlJnr!'/''?^-^^' '-^'^ observation.technique for viewing within 

responHbl °' "'"'^"""•'^ ""''^^ •'^^"^-^'^-^ ' ea,h obLrv r 

responsible for four students. At predetermined /interval s " the observer nlot^ 

wL^'J-in-;;' >\l%' ^'-^ -^>^ done direc r y ^ 

TnSred^f r . ^ '"^ analyzing it„ later. Such work has been done wUh 

infrfired film to study the reactions within the theater. ]iy recording the 
-audio track, a. record can be T.ept of fte precise positi'on withirthe program 
to whicTi the audience is responding, t un witnin ttie program 



11 . d^stractor' 



p.. In, "'^^^■'^t^^'^tor .technique of fornuitive .evaluatiorf was .pioneered by Edward * 
Palmer who wa.s. in developmental psychology ^at rhe University of Oregon Pub 
icity on his research came to thd^attention of Joan Cooney aJ 'the C hndrens ' 
clevis, on. lVork..hop Palmer was consulted about 'the applicabil y of Ms . 
technique through the,iew„innovative series that was Jer to Se k^own as Sesame 
Street Palmer was hired, and this distractor was the niajor forSvc eValua 
tion tcchni^iue of the series. It is now adapted by NBC for pretest ng thfir " 
cJnlaren's programs. « A child-one at a time-is placed in f?ont of a TV ' 
"g^^ foTdVr' '''' ""^'"'^^ by.a'video tape recorded. At an " 

Jrfiter dJftanc??han' TZ'r^.^'' ^^f' P-jector. is plliced at a sli. Jti; 
greater, distance than the TV monitor. A circular slide bank of beautiful . 



scenery shots is automatically advartced ' each 7-2 seconds with the cor^responding ^ * 
click as- ti^e^slides. change. An obseiver is placed in tho room fully visable 
^ to tho* chili^ to observe the time interval that the child is distracted from 

• the program by the slide. ^^The chi^ld's .distraction is scoired on the following 
scale: ' ^ * * : , . 

1 ■ . ^ . ■ ' - - / 

* 0 •= the^ child not .looking at the , distracting slide, at all . ^ 

1 = watches the distracting ?cene less than half .the trme . ' ■ ) ^ 

2 = the child watches^ it more than half time ' * ^ 

3 =, the child views the 'distracting screen all the time. 

' ^ « - \ ...... ■ ' 

The child has no inhibitions or qualms 'about being distracted, s.o this tech- 
nique provides a good me^^svire of how well tho TV material^holds attention. ..The 

• eye is drawn-to the visual Changp which is clearly within th(^ child's visual * 
field. It is iTnpossible not to see/the changing visual .stimulu*^. But 'the ques- ^ 
tion^asked is whether the program is. so ^al l-absorbing that the view<}r wrll dyer-* 
ride the stimulus and stay with the , TV program. Experiments ifi perception have 
shown that'*^he brain can block out .diversionary stimuli. One study showed that 
when the foain of a cat was monitored to the ringing of ^a bell, the nerve i"nv- 
pulse peaked as the bell s'minded. flowever, when a mouse»was let leose in the . • 
room and, the bell was* kept "^ringing, the nerve stimulus continued to be impulsed' 
and , continued to i*egister, but i^t was not diverted by the cat from the bell to ' 
the mouse. The bell sounded and/created thelimpulse but 'was liteTall^- not . * * . 
heard. The parallel ib^ic is that^ if the child is engrossed in*' the TV screen, 
he Will .perceptually blocktout Jhe diversionary di stractor sc^jeen , 'testing is 
(indertak|3n for approximately IS'jninutes of^ a 'TV program. Thi'S material is * . \ 
tested oji'-in, 20', 30, or 40 "children.* This is expensive data collecting, and 

^ samples must bcTkept simple and small.. The.dnta* collected gives a nuinerical 
score each 7^^ seconds which is tlien plottecl. on a graph.^ The attention span is 
plotted against the time. Suppose there >'ere twe*nty children. ''With, a maximum , 
score[ of three for each at any given interval^ the maximum total would be sixty,' 
which is converted to 100 percent,. This 'is then plotted on the , attention grapli. > 
After all internals have been plotted, the graph is-t'hen b^ick-timed and the 
program ^elements noted. Thus, in -the -f inaj /form data, i s' produced so tliat it is 
analytical ly 'USQful , showing where-the attention rose and , fell and telling 
whether some segments ardnot working and, should be entirely revis^ed. olf ^ 
there is a segment of higa impact that/ is necessary to communicate but ha.^^ low 

* attenti'on, then this implies it shoulcl be sandwiched in between two items' o€ . ' 
high appeal, making thi'S instrument a diagnostical ly useful -device for guiding 
edit^ing changes. This^ level of appeal of any set 'of slides is unknown, but\ 

this problem* is pvercome by using the aame set of slides* for every- set o^ fests. . 
Thus, if a scale of distraction is from^ to 90, this becomes the, constant. 
Material is* then tested against the relative appeal , and each test materia4 is 
measured ag^iinst the constant. The 'rotioTiale * is* that in the home there arx:; . ' ' 

constant distractions and the appeal of the program must overcome these ^distrac-- 
tions. It is methodological fy ijnpossible to replicate the real world disti'ac-. , 
t ions- -such -as a'^-freshly^ baked apple p^ie or a puppy^llckin^ a child/s haiid, 
Rt'i^ther ^than replicate ^the .wide range and informality of 'real world distractions, % 
this- instrument'.stimulates a standardized distraction. Since all tests are 
run against this standardized distraction, it is" immaterial that the initial 
distractor i^s of an unknown degree of distrac^tabi^ity. Ic >emains constant, 
and everything is measured ag4inst it, ' . / 



This instrusjent is idoir fnV Ir . ' ^ x ' * 

neco_„ary cofait™6nt to fo ^^I'^^J" /-r-_old chi ld„n .a'v. no - 

attmtion, Tho impliiot/on i. i?"?-', """^ ""d ftaterials to hold th!?- 

quired oj, the i™«"Jr?L'"c^nf "SJ"?*''"^^^ no'vetbal.facility i, re '• 

oa«h ...,e=t.,, „a„el,, thr.e ^^1^^:^%^^' ^"r vor/to^,r . 

, ^f>Jeio^j'^;:.l;T:— ^^^^^ k,,^-,,^^^^^ ; ^■ 

intervals, ^ny 7,0 or 60 seconds' the tnf^ • ""'^ Program. At ,regular 
f.the vuMver wjshcs t<. continu^ .f^hi' °" P'^^^^^""^^ ''^^'^ randcmfy switched 

just the audio selector -TlM ^.tching a particular program he mLl ' T ' 
Po-s-sihle to pTedict rating ' technicpe where i t ieelrtheor-etical Jv' 

with^^own rati ngs. ^^^J^^^A-^^J^^^^ contex^^'of^ ^o',ra.s 

, • •■ L pt, tor each particular monitor. 

5l25£iHSion . ^ , . 

IMs brief ovpririoi- r.xT • " * ■ * 

..ctu.,„, capture the objective re^pont'of t^ot^^L^r" ' 
-created, HU ^ii. o\.'?^A'he°h^°''- ^'^ -»^-"on bX'";^uf ' ' 

'-ve,op„e„t a„d°Lt^.^i'?jr;:^^'---^. f-'n.-tho";;i^:r';;s^^^^^ 
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